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neither in blood nor in habits of thought has the europeanization
of the people throughout tropical South America gone very far.

One of the characteristics of both Indians and negroes is
their ignorance and neglect of hygiene. Their birth-rates are
high, but so also are their death-rates, and this accounts in part
for the comparatively slow increase in the population of tropical
South America till quite recently. The other contributing
causes to this slow increase have been the unhealthiness of the
climate in the lowland areas and the prevalence of deadly fevers
there, the widespread distribution of the population and the lack
of medical service, and the fondness of the people generally for
cane-spirit which is only too easily obtainable wherever the
climate is warm enough for the sugar-cane to grow. Fortunately,
in recent years tropical medicine has made great strides, and no
continent is likely to benefit more from the results of scientific
progress in this direction than South America. Already fever
has been banished from a number of the tropical coastal towns
that used to be infested with it. There seems, indeed, to be
every prospect now of the removal, to a large extent, of one of
the severest checks that has operated since the colonial days
against the increase and well-being of the people in South America*
between the Tropic of Capricorn and the Caribbean.

Whether the passivity and the economic inertness of the
Indian will disappear in time as he comes more and more into
contact with the white man's methods of attacking nature, is
uncertain. The best hopes so far as racial elements in the
tropical republics are concerned seem to lie with the mestizos,
apart from the pure-blooded Europeans whose numbers tend to
decline as intermarriage with the former proceeds. The mestizos,
already numbering upwards of one half of the population in
several republics, have the advantage of being able to assimilate
the white man's civilization based on science, while preserving
powers of adaptation to the peculiar climatic and physical
environment. There appears very little hope for the future of
the negroes in Brazil and in the Caribbean states. They are
likely to become an ever-declining factor in the social and economic
life of the continent.

II. THE WEAKNESS OF GOVERNMENTAL INSTITUTIONS, In-
stability of government is one of the worst handicaps to the
development of a country in the modern world, where progress
and prosperity depends essentially upon credit. All the tropical
republics of South America have had their share of political
disturbances which have rendered property insecure, have
hindered the internal accumulation of capital and have kept
foreign investors at a distance. In recent years, however, with